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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

well; and to provide himself a store of strings we find the 
poet tending to make catalogues; he gives advice impartially 
to a large list of things and it occurs to me that he would give 
the same advice to any fortuitous association of subjects ; that 
Bodenheim had to give advice, and it didn't matter to whom. 
So we find him drawing a series of portraits. So we find 
him wearily stretching out to the stock figures — to prosti- 
tutes, Pierrots, etc. 

There is no quarrel with this. It seems to be Mr. Boden- 
heim's destiny to break the molecules of words into atoms 
of meanings, and to indicate crudely the possible new associa- 
tions. No doubt other poets will use them for greater 
speech. Isidor Schneider 

TEACHER-POETS 

The Roamer and Other Poems, by George Edward Wood- 
berry. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Sonnets from a Prison Camp, by Archibald Allen Bowman. 
John Lane Co. 

When one reads Dr. Woodberry's poems, the question 
arises, why does this man's work occupy so high a place in 
the minds of many supposedly discriminating people? There 
is even a Woodberry Society — the only society dedicated to 
a living American writer. Yet Dr. Woodberry's poetry is 
merely the careful, well-wrought work of a cultivated gentle- 
man, trained in literary traditions and familiar with the 
world of books. 
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Teacher-poets 

1 wonder if the explanation is not to be found in the 
prevalent American theory that because a man is successful 
in one field he is necessarily to be treated with reverence in 
every other field. The average citizen believes that because 
Henry Ford has made millions of dollars building auto- 
mobiles he is an authority on the single tax, the Jews, the 
theory of relativity, the internal problems of Santo Domingo, 
and the doctrine of transubstantiation. The relatively 
learned gentlemen who comprise the Woodberry Society may 
not swallow such bunk as that, but they share mildly in the 
popular hallucination. Dr. Woodberry was a great, even a 
delightful, university teacher. A census of the Woodberry 
Society would probably show a comfortable majority im- 
pressed originally with their hero's pedagogical ability and 
personal charm. He was a great teacher; ergo he is a great 
poet. 

Dr. Woodberry's latest volume contains a long spiritual 
narrative, The Roamer, in blank verse; a sonnet sequence, 
Ideal Passion; and a number of other sonnets and lyrics. 
Technical excellence a-plenty is found in all the poems ; so 
is conventional but sincere idealism. What is lacking is 
intensity. There is about the emotions an unearthly pallor. 
Austerity, the quality which the poems most nearly approach, 
is just missed— and missed because they are lit not by the 
consuming white flame of experience, but by the clear, cold, 
steady light of intellectual reflection. 

Sonnets from a Prison Camp is also the work of a teacher. 
Dr. Bowman, now professor of philosophy in Princeton 
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University, was an officer in the British army and was taken 
prisoner by the Germans. The hundred or more sonnets 
dealing with his experiences are too numerous unless ex- 
ceedingly good, which these are not. They are interesting, 
but they give an impression mainly of craftsmanship. There 
is too much emphasis on ethical and esthetic theory — not 
surprising in a professor of philosophy. Moreover, the son- 
nets tend to form an explicit rather than an implicit nar- 
rative, whereas the sonnet sequence, being a succession of 
lyrics, is best adapted to the opposite. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

TWO BOOKS OF REFUGE 

Black Marigolds, translated by E. Powys Mathers. 
The Dark Mother, by Waldo Frank. Boni & Liveright. 

There be two deluges, everlasting. One is the deluge of 
new poetry, which one may witness at the Poetry office; the 
other is the deluge of new novels from England, aggravated 
by the indigenous rain. 

This month we, the lovers of poetry, stand on a rock out 
of the one deluge; and on a raft over the second deluge. 
The rock is a little yellow pamphlet, decorated with strange 
black scrawls, Black Marigolds; the raft is a novel, The 
Dark Mother, by the author of Our America. 

Whoever thought of Sanskrit? Whoever heard of 
Chauras? And who is E. Powys Mathers? 

Here is one of the most beautiful poems I ever read. It 
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